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FEAHS 

Fear, by reason of its emotional char- 
acter, is not naturally subordinated to 
the will. An adult or child, subjected 
to sudden danger, automatically reacts 
by that tension of nerves and muscles 
which we call " being afraid." 

Every child is born with a predisposi- 
tion to fear. Like all natural endow- 
ments, it has a useful purpose; in this 
case, the impulse serves as a protection 
to the body. 

By training the child, the fear im- 
pulse may be mastered; made to serve in 
his moral development. For example, the 
moral trait of reverence is deepened 
through the highest type of fear, known 
as awe. You may to advantage teach 
your child to fear those things which 
you want him to hate. Fear of sounds 
or sights that are really injurious to the 
child is not degrading but wholesome, as. 
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for example, the fear of an approaching 
car or vehicle, when walking across the 
street. 

By teaching the child to fear and hale 
aU mean and selfish acts, cunning and 
deceit, cheating and injustice, giving him 
a legitimate outlet for this emotion, you 
are lessening the probability of his exer- 
cising fear in a wrong direction, such 
as fearing to lose the esteem of his com- 
rades or jeopardizing his own independ- 
ence if he practices the positive virtues. 

What methods shall we apply in the 
treatment of fear ? A method to be really 
effective and wise must always be related 
to the causes. 

The following discussion reduces itself 
to the exact method to be applied; first, 
to a child under seven; second, to one 
beyond this age. 

The seventh year has been taken as a 
dividing line because a child is unable 
to reason extensively before this time, and 
is apt to show therefore a marked inten- 
sity of fear during his early childhood. 



GENERAL CAUSES 

All fear is due to one or both of two 
general causes. A child is afraid of some 
sight, sound, place or situation, either 
because its very novelty suggests a 
possibility of danger, or because it is 
associated in his mind with a former 
unpleasant experience. 

Fear of the unknown is often con- 
sidered as due to heredity or parental 
influences. It is entirely independent of 
hurtful experiences, as when a child 
shrinks from cats or dogs without hav- 
ing been attacked by them. 

An object may have unpleasant asso- 
ciations in the mind of a child, either 
by reason of his individual experience or 
that of some person of which he has 
heard. 
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DiEECT Experience Counts 

The child's own experience with an ob- 
ject will be more impressive and influ- 
ential than when the idea of pleasantness 
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or unpleasantness is suggested by an- 
other person. A boy will often disregard 
his mother's warning when playing with 
a cat. Though she tells him it may 
scratch, he prefers to risk the experi- 
ence; presuming this actually happens, 
the next time the child sees that cat he 
will be afraid even to touch it. An un- 
pleasant encounter warns him to treat 
cats respectfully in the future. 

Caution should never be confused with 
fear. There is a difference between the 
terror a child may have for something 
which he knows to be dangerous, and 
therefore to be avoided, such as an ex- 
plosive, and that fear or aversion he may 
harbor toward an object for no apparent 
reason, such as fearing an old man. 

If the fear in question be analyzed 
according to one of the two general 
causes, and the method advocated in the 
specific case is followed, the results ought 
to be satisfactory. 

The difficulty will be for the parent to 
handle the situation in a judicious man- 
ner, that is, how to acquaint the child with 
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an object for which he holds an instinctive 
fear; or, in case of an unpleasant asso- 
ciation, how to substitute a pleasant ex- 
perience for one that is disagreeable. 
Here, again, success depends primarily 
upon whether the parent is able per- 
fectly to comprehend the situation. 



FROM BIRTH TO SEVEN YEARS 

In dealing with a child under seven 
years, there are several generally ac- 
knowledged causes of fear; a natural fear 
of the dark, of unpleasant dreams; an in- 
stinctive dread of thunder and hghtning, 
of certain noises and unusual sights. 

Wrong Method 

Thousands of parents all over the land 
are, this minute, urging their children 
not to be afraid of this thing or that. 
Merely urging a child " not to be afraid " 
is absolutely useless, unless it be done in 
connection with some plan devised to re- 
move one or both of the two great causes 
of fear. 
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Commanding children not to be afraid, 
scolding, ridiculing or pmiishing them, 
not only shows ignorance, but also actual i 
cruelty. 

EXAMPLE 1 

It was Hallowe'en. Gilbert Rhine- 
hart, aged five years, was in the living- 
room with his father and mother. 

Mr. Rhinehart was intently reading his 
paper; Mrs. Rhinehart was counting 
crocheted stitches, when a step was heard 
on the porch. Before either of them 
looked up, Gilbert gave a scream, and 
pointed to the window. 

Outside was a ghastly mask peering 
into the room with eyes of fire. 

Gilbert was rooted to the spot with 
terror. Mr. Rhinehart said, " What's 
the matter, boy? Ccme and look at the 
thing." Gilbert hung back. 

" Shame, Gilbert, don't be a baby," 
said his mother. 

" He shall not be a coward," said hia 
father. " He's got to go up and shake 
his fist at the thing." 
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Gilbert was now crying with fear. 

The boys outside were enjoying Gil- 
bert's fright. When they were admitted 
into the room, the one wearing the mask 
made wild gestures and ran toward Gil- 
bert. 

Shrinking against his mother, pale with 
terror, he could hardly keep from shriek- 
ing again when one of the boys said, 
" Ah, Gilbert, it's only Bennie Strong 
with a false face on." 

This was the first sensible thing that 
had been said to Gilbert. He now dis- 
covered in the frightful object the shape 
of a playfellow and laughed a shaky little 
laugh with the rest before they left. 

Mr. Rhinehart said, " Don't you ever 
act the coward again, Gilbert." He did 
not realize that with those words he 
lodged a thought in his boy's mind that 
grew with the years. He thought, " I 
mustn't let father know how I feel." 

The following incident will show how 
mismanagement can, with difficulty, be 
remedied by caution and care. 
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EXAMPLE 2 

Geraldine Elliott was crying. It was 
bedtime; the time for confidence in the 
Elliott home. " What is the matter, Ger- 
aldine? " asked her mother. 

" Tomorrow is examination day and 
Miss Fumas says that if we fail 
we'll be put down into the seventh 
grade," 

" Now, see here, don't you know it's 
wrong to worry this way?" 

Five minutes later Mrs. EUiott found 
Geraldine crying harder than ever. Her 
method up to this point had failed. 

"What troubles you so?" whispered 
her mother. " Have you ever failed on 
examination? " 

" No." 

" Do you think you know what youVe 
gone over? " 

" Yes." 

" Then say to yourself: ' I know what 
we've studied. I believe I can answer 
the questions. I'll write the answers 
and think no more about them.' Can't 
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you think things like that and feel bet- 
ter? " 

" Yes, I'U try." 

The mother took pains to note the 
result of her plan. The anxiety did not 
actually vanish. 



Netee Punish a Feaeful Child 

To lock a nervous child in a closet 
is nothing short of torture and may re- 
sult in serious injury. It would do 
less harm to lock up a child of phlegmatic 
temperament, but because of his very 
unresponsive nature, it would fail as a 
cure for his bad behavior and would 
only undermine his self-respect. Some 
parents tell their children that if they do 
a certain thing any more, the " black 
man " or " Jack " will get them. This 
means of disciphne cannot be too strongly 
condemned. The terrors of " bugaboo 
men " have destroyed the natural free- 
dom and courage of thousands of chil- 
dren, making them cowardly and timid 
for life. 
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As emphasized " in preceding volumes, 
confidence is the basis upon which every 
parent must work in the training of his 
child. This is completely nullified when 
you deceive a child into believing in 
" bad " men as a corrective measure. 

Suggesting Feah 

A child, even more than an adult, ia 
most susceptible to suggestion. Through 
some slight reference, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, in a conversation or reading, 
a child may be led to act upon your 
words in such a way that the result may 
be injurious or helpful, according to the 
inference drawn by him, 

EXAMPLE 3 

Fifteen-year-old Martha Eastman was 
starting " to the loop " in Chicago to take 
her music lesson. 

" Be sure and get home before dark," 
said Mrs. Eastman. 

" Oh, I'll be all right," said Martha. 



" I'm afraid to have you out afirr 
dark," said her mother. 

Four-year-old Warren stoppwi hi:* 
play to listen to this dialogue. His (-.v-rn 
widened a little at his mother's last rt?- 
mark, and he gazed out of the windows 
a few minutes before he went hack to 
his play. 

Twilight had deepened into diirknruK 
when Warren came to his mother and 
said, " Mother, I want my Teddy hcnr." 

"Where is Teddy?" 

" In the bedroom." 

" Why don't you go and get him 1 " 

" It's dark in there." 

"Why, what is the matter, Wurrcn? 
You are not afraid of the dark, arc 
you? " 

" You «ay you are afraid ijf the rUrlc« 
mother." 

"Ob, Warren, when did I lay thu.U*' 

" You told Martha §o today." 

Mrs. Eastman recalled her eottvenui^ 
tiaa wiA Martfaa, and hang a wim 
moOur dbe matka mMed or made ftm 
€t Wam% hiAttMMmtke SSetmm 
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between ber fear for Martha trancing 

in the nigfat and ber feeling of security 
in and around ber own borne. 

Never allow anyone to talk about be- 
ing afraid in the dark before your child. 
He will fairly hang upon your words, 
with the result that he may be obsessed 
by this feeling for years. 

Childish fears must not be ignored. 
They must be dealt with in a reasonable 
manner. Instead of censuring or ridi- 
culing a child because of his fear, a 
parent should take the child into his 
confidence and offer him much real sym- 
pathy. 



Two Kinds of Sympathy 

It is well at this point to distinguish 
between the two kinds of sympathy, 
pessimistic and optimistic. One parent 
will say, " Oh, I know how it is. I've 
experienced the same thing — it's awful." 
This hopeless attitude will only encour- 
age the child to greater fear. Another 
parent will say, " I know a remedy. I 



will help you to get rid of your unpleas- 
ant feeling immediately." By taking 
this cheerful outlook, the parent is almost 
certain to gain his child's confidence, 
when " half the battle is won." 



ASCEKTAIN THE CaUSES 

Before you can apply a specific 
method, you must find out what is the 
cause of the child's fear. In a sympa- 
thetic tone ask your child, " What is the 
matter? Why are you afraid, my son?" 
Do not assume that he is to blame for 
his fear; rather, take it for granted that 
he is doing the best he can and that he 
would not show fear if he could help it. 
Adopting this attitude will encourage the 
child's confidence so that when you do at- 
tempt to dispel his fear, the influence you 
will bring to bear will have a direct effect. 
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FEAH OF THE DARK 



To teach a child under seven years of 
age to have no fear of the dark. jM 

PREPARATION ^^ 

Be with the child alone in a room with 
all the doors closed. Place a rocking- 
chair about six feet from the electric- 
light hutton. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Walk over to the electric-light hutton. 
Turn around facing the child and say, 
" Come here, John ; let's try something." 
When the child comes, say, " Wait till I 
get this chair over here." Set the chair 
almost within arm's reach of the electric- 
light button and have the child stand be- 
tween your chair and the wall. 
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Lean back in your chair, look up 
toward the light and close your eyes, say- 
ing, " Now, let's see if I can tell when 
the hght is off and when it is on — you 
turn the button several times and then 
ask me which it is, light's on, or light's 
off. Very well, turn it. Stop, that's 
enough — I'll guess the light's on. I 
guessed it, didn't I? 

" Now you sit in the chair. Close your 
eyes and then, after I turn it, guess which 
4t is." Turn the button four times (stop- 
ping when the light is on) and ask, 
" Which is it, light's on or light's off? " 
When the child guesses it right, encour- 
age him by saying, " Good, that's right." 

" Now let's try something else." Set 
your chair with back to the wall about 
four feet away from the electric-light but- 
ton. Have the child stand at the button 
and turn it off and on as you tell him. 
" Now turn it off, now turn it on." Do 
this three or four times, allowing five or 
ten seconds between times. Next, when 
the light is on, say, " Now come here." 
When the child comes, say, " See if you 
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can find your way to me without any , 
light. Go turn off the light and then 
come to me." When he comes to you in 
the dark say, " Good, that's fine. Now 
see if you can find your way to turn on 
the light again." If he seems to hesitate 
or have trouhle in finding the button, go 
at once, take hold of his hand and help 
him to get hold of it. When he finds it 
and turns on the light, say, " That's 
good. Now you can do anything you 
wish to while I read." 

If he wishes to continue playing with 
the fight, say, " We may try it again 
tomorrow evening." In the meantime, 
tell some other member of the family in 
his presence how good he is at finding 
things in the dark. 

After this lesson, spend about ten min- 
utes of the next two or three evenings 
drilling him in the same way as before, 
only sit farther from the button each 
time, and give him an abundance of 
praise as he walks across the room in the 
dark. Do not suggest any idea of fear 
by talking about how brave he is, but 



i 



place the emphasis rather upon how easily 
he " finds his way " without light. 

COMMENTS 

Lesson I is so devised that the child has 
a pleasant experience alone in the dark. 
It does not make much difference whether 
you use the particular method which I 
have described or not, but the essential 
idea must be the same. The child must 
have experience in the dark which is 
agreeable. He must get used to the 
darkness by degrees. 

To command a child that is afraid of 
the dark to go down into the cellar alone, 
or to go out to a barn or garage alone, 
is but to teach him further fear. A child 
must be taught, gradually, to be fearless. 
He must be tested httle by little. 



Allow No Exceptions 

Continue to give the child lessons, be- 
ing sure, however, that he does not recog- 
nize the lesson as such until you feel that 
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he is entirely free from any sense of fear 
he may have had. Furthermore, while ( 
you are teaching him, do not allow any I 
exceptions to occur in which he gives way I 
to fear, as that would counteract the ulti- 
mate effect of your lessons. 

An interesting story is told of how one i 
tactful mother cured her little girl's fear | 
of a phantom in the dark. 

EXAMPLE 

The goblin always waited until the 
light went out. As Edith could not sleep 
with a light, it had to go out. The child 
often wondered in the daytime just what 
the goblin would do if he should finally 
reach her. He had not yet done it, be- 
cause he would approach the bed slowly, 
giving time for Edith to feel her curly 
hair rising, and the cold chill run over her 
palpitating little body; just as he showed 
his teeth in a horrid, staring smile, and 
raised his claws toward her face, a wild, 
desperate scream always brought mother 
to the bedside. 

Edith was so glad there was a mother; 



a very wise mother, too. " I shall try 
suggestion," she said. " A light culti- 
vates the hahit of insomnia, and to sit 
by her every evening until she sleeps is 
fairly out of the question. My work 
must be done in the early evening. I'll 
try suggestion." 

When night came, mother told Edith 
a pretty story, then she said: 

" Now, I want you to tell your goblin 
something for me. Will you?" 

Edith stared. " Why, if I can, mother. 
But I'm so — so scared." 

"Well, try, anyway. Just say this: 
' Do your worst; I'm not afraid of you.' 
Now say it after me." 

Edith said it docilely — exactly. 

" Say it three times to the goblin, no 
matter how scared you are. Three 
times." 

The light went out. Evidently gob- 
lins were afraid of mothers, for this one 
just waited to he sure she was gone, then 
he stood right there and grinned, and 
groimd his teeth, and raised his claws. 

It was a very hoarse, shaking little 
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voice. " Do — your worst," came the first 
words Edith had ever addressed to a 
gohlin. " I'm not afraid — of you." 

The goblin must have understood, for 
he stopped still, and, strangely, reminded 
Edith of the stuffed bear in the museum. 
With sudden courage she fairly shouted 
at him, "You may do your worst; I'm 
not afraid of you." 

Something funnj^ happened. The gob- 
lin looked just hke a snow man after 
the sun had been shining awhile. One 
side of his head seemed to melt away. 
Edith burst out laughing. She laughed 
so hard she could scarcely gasp the third 
time, " Do— your — worst, you old gob- 
lin! I'm not afraid of— YOU." She 
rolled over in bed to laugh, and then — 
suddenly the sun was shining. 

" I'll have such fun every night now," 
she said to the wise mother in the morn- 
ing. " I called him old goblin, too, 
mother, and I shall just scream it at him 
tonight. 

But imagine Edith's disappointment! 
The goblin Ticoer came again. 
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FEARFUL DREAMS 

A child from three to seven often has 
dreams which shock the whole nervous 
system. 

Is it possible to dispel this fear? How 
are we to remove the cause? 

Such dreams are influenced by what 
the child hears and experiences during 
the day, by what he eats, particularly 
just before going to bed, by breathing 
through the mouth, caused by adenoids, 
enlarged or diseased tonsils, and by sleep- 
ing in a badly ventilated room. 

Wild Animal Stobies 

Children like to hear stories. Bear 
stories and animal stories of every de- 
scription are hstened to with great in- 
terest. As to whether or not the read- 
ing and telling of stories is harmful to 
the imaginative child, must depend a 
great deal upon what type of stories are 
chosen and how the stories are told. 
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Choose Stokles with Caee 

To an imaginative child, it is better not 
to tell a story involving any idea of fear 
at all. That is, tell no story in which 
there is anything of which to be afraid, 
for that object will come to mind and 
cause fear in case the story is recalled. 
Do not tell any story suggesting much 
action, just before bedtime. Never send 
the child to bed with an exciting scene in 
his memory. 

It is always wise to read or tell a 
story which has a pleasant setting, one 
in which there are no distracting char- 
acters; in a word, one which will leave a 
peaceful impression upon the mind of 
the child. 

EXAMPLE 

A recent magazine gave a comprehen- 
sive review of the book, " Jane Eyre." 

Mrs. Compton has for years told al- 
most everything she read to her children: 
Lloyd, aged fifteen ; Eleanor, aged 
twelve, and Byron, aged eight. 
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While leafing through the magazine 
Eleanor came to the review of " Jane 
Eyre," and said, " What about Jane 
Eyre, mother? Tell me about her." 

Mrs. Compton took the magazine and 
began to tell in detail what she remem- 
bered of the story. 

" Boys, mother is going to tell a 
story," said Eleanor. 

Lloyd and Byron left their work and 
came to sit near Mrs. Compton while 
she talked. The story was told in de- 
tail ; Rochester's insane wife was not 
omitted. 

When the entire book had been re- 
viewed and the usual number of questions 
asked and answered, all went back to 
their work and the story was apparently 
forgotten. 

Some days later Byron cuddled up to 
his mother at bedtime and whispered that 
he was afraid to go upstairs to bed. 

" Why, what are you afraid of, 
Byron?" asked Mrs. Compton. 

" Oh, I think about bad things." 

'* What bad things, Byron? " 
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" Jane Eyre." 

" Jane Eyre? " with astonishment. 

" Yes, you know, that crazy woman in 
'Jane Eyre'? Well, every time I shut 
my eyes I see her near me." 

Mrs. Compton was thoroughly ashamed 
of her carelessness in relating such a 
story to her sensitive httle son. She 
knew that if she had stopped to consider 
that Byron was listening she would have 
left untold that part of " Jane Eyre," 
which is iU-adapted to young overactive 
imaginations. 

It took three or four nights of recall- 
ing happy things to think about just at 
bedtime to banish terrifying thoughts of 
insanity from Byron's somewhat neurot- 
ically imaginative mind. 



How TO Tell a Story 

When telling a story, tell it in an en- 
thusiastic way, suggesting much activity; 
this will quicken the child's interest, 
thereby doing him good. But do not sug- 
gest such ideas as running away from 
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an angry bear or being burned alive in 
a witch's oven. These pictures are al- 
ways imagined so clearly in the child's 
mind that they are almost sure to cause 
fearful dreams. 

Influence of Pictukes 
An imaginative child can hardly look 
through an animal book without run- 
ning across some one animal at least 
which seems to him perfectly hideous. 
It may cause the child to have a feel- 
ing of fear almost to look at it on the 
page, and that animal is almost certain 
to haunt the child in his dreams. Many 
times a child will be frightened at a pic- 
ture in which an adult can see nothing 
fearful. This peculiar idea may develop 
in the child until, one night after another, 
he may dream about it. 

For example, a child may see some 
very peculiar-looking hat in a picture, 
or a human being or animal with a par- 
ticularly hideous look, and in his dreams, 
this idea will appear as the main actor 
or object in causing fear. 
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The Remedy 

While, theoretically, an imaginative 
child does not require so many pictures to 
stimulate his imagination as one who is 
more prosaic, yet, to deprive the former 
of the use of picture books altogether 
on account of fear would certainly not 
be a wise course. Whenever you give 
your imaginative child a picture book to 
look at, and especially if it be a new one 
to be examined the first time, turn 
through it with him and make comments 
on the pictures yourself. First have the 
child say something if he will. Then 
you may add some pleasing, agreeable 
comment so that the final impression left 
in regard to each picture will be pleasant, 
instead of fearful. 

Notice when Child Stares 

Be especially sure to leave the right 
impression in regard to a picture at which 
the child is inchned to stare. When a 
child sets his eyes steadily upon some 



picture and holds them there, it is a sure 
indication that a lasting impression is 
being made on his mind. The image of 
that picture will remain and may appear 
in some form in his dreams. Cultivate 
the habit of talking in a pleasing tone 
about such a picture, say something 
good about the character represented, al- 
ways implying that it is perfectly harm- 
less. 

THE CRY OF FEAR 

When a child of four years or more 
cries in the middle of the night because of 
a bad dream, he will generally say, " I'm 
afraid," when you ask hiiH what is the 
matter. 



Method to Reliete Child 

Most children can easily be quieted 
by leaving the light on, but this method 
does not cure the habit. A child may 
have a light every night for six months, 
and yet be just as fearful as before 
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when the light is removed. If your child 
has been used to having a light in his 
room, allow him to continue having it 
without objection until after you have 
given him two or three lessons similar to 
Lesson I. Then some bright morning, 
just after you have encouraged the child 
about how well he finds his way without 
light, say, " You are getting big enough 
now to feel just as much at home in the 
dark as you do in the light. Tonight 
you will not even need a light in your 
room. Won't that be fine to go to sleep 
without any light just like father and 
mother?" 

The same evening, when you put the 
child to bed, leave the light burning while 
the child is undressing. As soon as he 
has laid his clothes away carefully, say, 
" Now, I want you to lie on your stomach 
so I can rub your back. Wait till I turn 
off the light — now, I am ready. I re- 
member how I used to like to have my 
back rubbed. It always made me feel 
fine, and made me sleep well, too, etc., 
etc." Continue to talk in this pleasing 
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manner while rubbing the child's back 
and legs. He will become so sleepy that 
all thought concerning the light will leave 
him. 



Ayoro Quick Movements 

Do not make any quick movements in 
rubbing, because that would tend to put 
the child in a condition conducive to 
fear. Make your movements slow and 
soothing. Stay with the child long 
enough this first night to put him to sleep 
by talking in a low soothing tone of 
voice, without the child's asking for the 
light at all. If you succeed in this, you 
have gained a big point, because after 
a child has once had a pleasing experi- 
ence he may easily be led to repeat it. 



What to Do when a Child Ceies 

When a child wakes up from a dream 
and cries, you should go to him without 
turning on the light, and ask what is 
the matter. When he replies that he is 
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afraid, say, "What are you afraid of? 
Perhaps I can help you." Whatever 
the child says, answer him in such a way 
that he will be relieved. If he tells ahout 
something that happened in a dream, 
say, " Oh, that was only a dream, wasn't 
it? It was not real, was it? In case 
the child imagined he saw something in 
the room, say, " Wait a minute, we shall 
see." Then turn on the hght, and say, 
"See? There is nothing to hurt us." 
Wait at the side of the button ahout five 
seconds, then turn off the light and go 
over to the child. Rub his back while 
you talk to him, as previously advised. 

In case the object of fear is at hand, 
it would be a good idea for both you and 
your child always to go immediately to 
the object of fear and try to find out 
what caused the supposed danger. 

It is a good idea, while you are teach- 
ing a child to be less afraid, to have him 
sleep as near you as possible, so that after 
you have retired you can still speak to 
him. Merely to say " Good-night " to 
each other after retiring causes the child 



1 



to rest more easily and feel a greater 
sense of safety. 



FEAR OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 

The only way you can teach a very 
young child not to fear thunder and hght- 
ning is simply not to show signs of fear 
yourself. If you show the slightest fear 
yourself you are teaching your child to 
be afraid. Appear to be calm, no mat- 
ter how terrific the storm. Not only 
should you watch yourself but keep your 
child away from other people who have 
any tendency to be nervous in a storm. 
Do not allow anyone to talk about the de- 
structiveness of storms in your child's 
presence. 

For an older child, for example, a child 
over four years old, who is afraid of 
thunder and lightning, do not wait till 
the storm comes to give him the first les- 
son. Instead, prepare him for the storm 
beforehand. Any time when you are out 
of doors, ask your child to look up at 
the sky. ^ After he has done so, say, 
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" Do you see that cloud right up there 
where my finger points? And do you 
see that one over yonder? Sometimes, 
clouds like that come together and then 
we have rainstorms and thunder and 
lightning. The rain washes the air and 
makes everything fresh and sweet. I 
shouldn't care if it would storm today, 
should you? " 

What to Do when Storm Comes 

Then when the storm comes, say to 
the child, " Oh, we are going to have a 
splendid rain. Come with me and we can 
watch it near the window." At every 
flash of lightning, the child will prob- 
ably look up to you; always be ready 
after each flash to look into his eyes and 
smile, reassuringly. By doing this you 
are giving your child the best possible ■ 
lesson in not being afraid. 



Form Pleasant AsaocLiTioNS 

Right associations can often be made in 
the child's mind by simply telling him the 
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meaning of certain sounds. For example, 
children have been known to be afraid 
of a shrill fire whistle, before it was ex- 
plained to them how little girls and boys 
are often saved by this whistle. In almost 
every case that you can think of, a brief 
explanation, showing the relation of a 
certain sound to the child's best interest, 
will remove the fear of that sound. 



FEAR OF SIGHTS 

Fear of sights includes a great variety 
of fears, such as fear of certain animals, 
fear of certain kinds of objects, fear of 
fire, water, people, strange situations or 
surroundings, etc. 

Following are instructions for curing 
a child of each different kind of visual 
fear. First, let us consider the fear 
which so many children on the farm have 
of livestock, such as cows. 

In the case of a child under school age, 
it is perhaps best not to try to teach him 
to be unafraid of all cows, because it 
might possibly cause him to be injured. 
But suppose you want to teach your 
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child not to be afraid of some one par- 
ticular cow which is in the pasture and 
the child is afraid because he has heard 
about goring bulls. If the child mentions 
this fact, say, " Yes, that's right, some 
cattle are mean, and it is a good thing to 
be careful always. But the cow we see 
right there is gentle. I will go through 
the field with you." When you get al- 
most up to the cow, say, " Hello there, 
Jersey, how are you feeling today? I 
brought you a little lunch; here is an 
apple." After letting the cow eat the 
apple, start to walk on as unconcernedly 
as if the cow were not there. 

This method will cure your child. Do 
not let anyone tell you it is foolish to 
take time yourself to go with the child 
when he is afraid. It is not foolish. 
Anyone will understand this who knows 
the true nature of fear. The usual way 
of commanding the cliild to go through 
the field, or telling him not to be foolish 
about the cow, is tlie wrong way, and 
shows ignorance of the true nature of 
fear. 



AFRAID OF DOGS 

The same reasoning holds good in case 
of fear of dogs. The best way is not to teU 
your child what to do, but appear entirely 
fearless when you are around the dog by 
playing with it. You will gradually en- 
courage him to have fun with the dog. 

Should anyone notice that your child is 
less timid than before and he should make 
some remark about it, for example, 
" Why, I thought Joe was afraid of the 
dog," answer that person quickly by say- 
ing, " Oh, no, he's not afraid at all now. 
He and the dog have much fun together." 



PROBLEM 

" We live in the city. I wish you 
would tell us how to convince a three- 
year-old that, after he goes to sleep, a 
' moo-cow ' with an insatiable appetite 
for little children will not gain access to 
the room. I can't imagine where he got 
the notion." 
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You can easily lead the child to master 
such a fear, for while the trouble seems 
to be at night rather than in daytime, 
yet impressions received during the day 
have a great influence. If possible, ar- 
range to take this boy to see someone 
milk a very tame cow so that he can ob- 
serve how absolutely fearless of the ani- 
mal the owner is. Have the boy gradu- 
ally draw nearer and nearer. Do not 
coax or pay any special attention to him, 
but continue to make the suggestion that 
the cow is gentle and tame and gives 
good, sweet milk. Speak in a very low 
and calm voice. 

If it is not convenient to carry out the 
method suggested, simply draw a pic- 
ture of a cow. You might begin by 
telling about where the milk comes from. 
This will lead naturally to a little talk 
about the cow. As you draw {you need 
not be an artist) you can talk reassur- 
ingly. Say something like this : " Maybe 
when you are a little older, you could 
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lake care of a cow yourself. Wouldn't 
that be f\in? You could drive her out to 
eat green grass in the pasture field. And 
perhaps you could go up and pet her; 
she might run away from you at first, but 
after she finds out you don't want to 
hurt her she would not run away from 
you and she would let you pet her when- 
ever you wanted to." 

Frequent conversation of this nature 
will help the boy to overcome his fear of 
cows at night. 

Be sure your child has plenty of fresh 
air in his room at night and not too many 
covers. When the blood becomes warm, 
it influences the imagination during sleep. 
Make a special effort to have him go to 
bed in a very quiet atmosphere. It would 
be a good idea to accompany him to bed 
for a few evenings, remaining with him 
for a few minutes, talking to him quietly 
about what a good time he will have the 
next day and dwelling on a few things 
which would be pleasant for him to think 
and dream about. 

A very serious mistake is often made 
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by parents who ridicule their children in 
this fashion: " Oh, Tom, for pity's sake, 
don't be so fooHshI You act like a baby. 
Why, you know better than to act so 
silly ! " This makes the case worse in- 
stead of better, because the child feels 
that even his parents do not sympathize 
with him, and there is a tendency for 
him to dream that he is in trouble and 
that no one comes to rescue him. 

Fear is a matter of feeling and must be 
reached through feeling, not by will nor 
reason. If your child has fear of some 
object and you wish to cure him, two 
things are essential. You must make the 
object familiar and you must arrange for 
him to have pleasant associations in con- 
nection with it. Any fear treated in this 
way will rapidly disappear. 



I 



FEAR OF WATER 

A child's fear of water usually appears 
when he is first put into the river, lake 
or bathing pool. The ideal way, of 
course, according to the idea proposed 
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in regard to the dog, would be for you to 
be in the water yourself and then take 
the child, gradually and quietly putting 
water over him and smiling as though it 
were a great privilege. 

There are three important points for 
you to observe in order to rid your child 
of fear of water. The first point is that 
the water should be exactly the right tem- 
perature, neither too hot nor too cold — 
it should be the temperature of the child's 
body. The second point is that the child 
must be put into the water very gradually. 
The third point is that some object must 
be provided for the child to play with in 
the water, a cup to dip with, a small 
bucket to fill, or a toy boat to sail. 

A very few lessons given the child in 
which you observe these three ordinary 
points will remove the fear of water. 

STRANGE SITUATIONS 

Fear of Having HAnt Cut 

Fear of the barber may be cured by 
playing " Going to the Barber." Lay a 
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few straight chairs down on the floor, 
thus dividing off a corner of the room 
which will represent the barher's shop. 
Have a chair with a stool on it for 
the barber's chair. When the child first 
steps inside the " harher shop," say 
" Good-morning, sit right down a min- 
ute until your turn comes." Appear 
to be attending to someone else in the 
chair. If the child has a brother or 
sister, have that child in the chair first. 
Then in about a half minute look 
down to the child on the floor and say, 
" Your turn next." Set the child up on 
top of the stool and appear to take great 
pains with his hair, being careful not to 
pull it in the least. 

When the child seems to be contented 
and happy, say, " Isn't it fine to have 
your hair cut at the barber's ? " After 
this, merely use the comb and brush a few 
minutes and after getting some expres- 
sion of satisfaction out of the child, take 
the scissors, and begin to make them click 
easily and slowly at first until you see he 
does not fear their sound, then make a 




little louder sound with them. The idea 
is simply to get the child used to the 
sound of the scissors ahout his head. 

The reason a procedure of this sort is 
advised is this: as long as your child is 
afraid of the sound of scissors about his 
head at home when you are with him, it 
is certain that the barber will have trouble 
when you take the child to him. It is 
always possible that the barber by not 
knowing much about dealing with chil- 
dren may stimulate your child to greater 
fear. 

The tactful barber, of course, can man- 
age almost any child by encouraging him. 
When the child first comes into the shop, 
this barber will find out his name and 
say, " So Bobby is old enough to have his 
hair cut — what do you know about that? 
— well, we can certainly make him look 
like a man." Then he will hardly give 
the boy time to make a move after set- 
ting him in the chair before he congratu- 
lates him on how still he can sit. He will 
say, " Why, you sit as still as any man 
I ever saw I " 
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But it is always preferable to train and 
test your child thoroughly in your own 
home so that when he is away his be- 
havior may not be questionable. So our 
advice in regard to having a child's hair 
cut — especially a very young child — is 
to drill him at home until he has no fear 
of scissors or clippers. 



FEAR OF NEW SURROUNDINGS 

As the heading indicates, this fear is 
caused directly by one of the two great 
general causes of fear, the unknown. 
The logical thing to do, then, in order 
to remove this fear, is to make these new 
surroundings known, gradually and 
quietly. 

Not long ago, the author was a guest 
at a home in which another guest, the 
father of a timid child, observed this point 
and took his child into several different 
rooms before he would even take off his 
outer coat. Carrying the child on his 
left arm, he walked very slowly about 
the house. By smiling as he looked into 
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the child's eyes, he drove all sense of fear 
away. 

This thoughtfulness not only kept the 
child from crying when first entering 
the house, but the various ohjects in the 
rooms did not tend to cause him nearly 
so much fear when the child looked at 
each of them later during the visit. 

Very often, when a stranger takes a 
baby into a strange room, he will cry. 
The one carrying him probably remarks 
that the baby wants his parents. This 
may be true. But very often it is be- 
cause of the unfamiliar surroundings that 
he starts to cry. Another person may 
hold the child differently from the parent, 
which may cause discomfort. This may 
have more to do with the child's crying 
than the mere fact that the one holding 
him is not his parent. 



FEAR OF PEOPLE 

Most children are afraid of people with 
whom they are not acquainted because 
they instinctively fear the unknown; we 
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recognize this fear in very young chil- 
dren, especially those under two years of 
age. 

When a child, under two years of age, 
is brought into the presence of strangers 
he often shows a fear which is a natural 
one. He seeks protection. But after a 
child reaches the age of three or four, he 
has developed a conscious personahty; he 
distinguishes himself from other persons. 
When such a child meets a person he 
has never seen before, if he shows any 
fear it is because he is self-conscious. He 
fears that his actions or words will not 
meet with the approval of those with 
whom he has come into contact. 

LESSON 1 
Aim 
To accustom a young child to meet 
strangers without fear. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Announce to your child that Mrs. Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Gildersleeve are coming to 
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make a call. Use some such ideas as 
the following. " Mrs. Babcock is a beau- 
tiful lady; she is a mother, too, and has 
two little boys at home not very much 
older than you are. 

" Would you like to help me put things 
in order before the ladies arrive? Well, 
put the magazines on the library table, 
and here, place your little rocker just 
beside mine. That's right. 

" Mrs. Gildersleeve will want to talk 
to you; so you may answer her questions 
and ask her how is the sick baby today." 

After the guests have arrived, if your 
child be very young you can let him show 
them his pet kitten or some pretty toy of 
which he is especially proud. 

If you want your boy to say or do 
something in the presence of a stranger, 
you must suggest something for him to 
say or do. For example, you may say, 
" Oh, Mrs. Gildersleeve, I want you to 
see Joe's new air gun. Joe, will you 
bring your air gun for Mrs. Gildersleeve 
to see?" After he has brought it, dis- 
cuss its merits in his presence. Be sure 
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to dismiss him before he becomes tired, 
by such words as, " Very well, Joe, you j 
may take it back now, thank you." 



COMMENTS 

You have thus given your child an ex- 
cellent lesson. The association formed in 
the child's mind is one of pleasantness 
with the strange lady. He has taken 
great delight in showing the new air gun 
and would not object, if called upon, 
to show this same lady other of his pos- 
sessions. But it is always a better idea 
in training a child to dismiss him a little 
before he is ready to go than after he 
becomes tired. 

The plan recommended provides that ' 
the mother place herself on a level with 
the child. She also lifts the child to her 
own level in giving him a share in the 
entertainment of guests. As soon as the 
child discovers that guests have only good 
will toward him his ground for fear dis- 
appears. 

In treating a bashful child of three to 



seven, most parents make the mistake of 
giving him too much consideration. This 
always causes him to be more timid. It 
so often happens when guests are present 
in a home that they will all endeavor to 
secure the child's attention at once. This 
is a great mistake; a mother, after hear- 
ing a stranger ask her boy something, so 
often says, " Why don't you talk, 
George?" Nothing will confuse your 
child more surely than this. 



Being Specific 

When you ask your child in the pres- 
ence of a stranger what he saw at the 
fair, he will very hkely just stare at you. 
but if you ask if the Hon made a big 
noise or if the elephant reached out its 
trunk for peanuts, you will be more 
likely to receive a response. In the same 
way, if you ask a child of six or seven 
whether he wants to be a storekeeper or a 
blacksmith, you will probably get no re- 
ply to this abstract idea. But instead, 
ask if he would like to sell candy, or to 
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to dismiss him before he becomes tired, 
by such words as, " Very well, Joe, you 
may take it back now, thank you," 

COMMENTS 

You have thus given your child an ex- 
cellent lesson. The association formed in 
the child's mind is one of pleasantness 
with the strange lady. He has taken 
great delight in showing the new air gun 
and would not object, if called upon, 
to show this same lady other of his pos- 
sessions. But it is always a better idea 
in training a child to dismiss him a httle 
before he is ready to go than after he 
becomes tired. I 

The plan recommended provides that 
the mother place herself on a level with 
the child. She also lifts the child to her 
own level in giving him a share in the 
entertainment of guests. As soon as the 
child discovers that guests have only good 
will toward him his ground for fear dis- 
appears. 

In treating a bashful child of three to 






seven, most parents make the mistake of 
giving him too much consideration. This 
always causes him to be more timid. It 
so often happens when guests are present 
in a home that they will all endeavor to 
secure the child's attention at once. This 
is a great mistake; a mother, after hear- 
ing a stranger ask her boy something, so 
often says, " Why don't you talk, 
George?" Nothing will confuse your 
child more surely than this. 



Being Specific 

When you ask your child in the pres- 
ence of a stranger what he saw at the 
fair, he will very likely just stare at you, 
but if you ask if the hon made a big 
noise or if the elephant reached out its 
trunk for peanuts, you will be more 
likely to receive a response. In the same 
way, if you ask a child of six or seven 
whether he wants to be a storekeeper or a 
blacksmith, you will probably get no re- 
ply to this abstract idea. But instead, 
ask if he would like to sell candy, or to 
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to dismiss him before he becomes tired, 
by such words as, " Very well, Joe, you 
may take it back now, thank you." 



COMMENTS 

You have thus given your child an ex- 
cellent lesson. The association formed in 
the child's mind is one of pleasantness 
with the strange lady. He has taken 
great delight in showing the new air gun 
and would not object, if called upon, 
to show this same lady other of his pos- 
sessions. But it is always a better idea 
in training a child to dismiss him a little 
before he is ready to go than after he 
becomes tired. 

The plan recommended provides that 
the mother place herself on a level with 
the child. She also lifts the child to her 
own level in giving him a share in the 
entertainment of guests. As soon as the 
child discovers that guests have only good 
will toward him his ground for fear dis- 
appears. 

In treating a bashful child of three to 
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seven, most parents make the mistake of 
giving him too much consideration. This 
always causes him to be more timid. It 
so often happens when guests are present 
in a home that they will all endeavor to 
secure the child's attention at once. This 
is a great mistake; a mother, after hear- 
ing a stranger ask her boy something, so 
often says, " Why don't you talk, 
George?" Nothing will confuse your 
child more surely than this. 

Being Specific 

When you ask your child in the pres- 
ence of a stranger what he saw at the 
fair, he will very hkely just stare at you, 
but if you ask if the lion made a big 
noise or if the elephant reached out its 
trunk for peanuts, you will be more 
Ukely to receive a response. In the same 
way, if you ask a child of six or seven 
whether he wants to be a storekeeper or a 
blacksmith, you will probably get no re- 
ply to this abstract idea. But instead, 
ask if he would like to sell candy, or to 
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shoe horses, and you will receive an an- 
swer. It is always striking detail which 
children find interesting. 

Shaking Hands with Guests 

Never force a child to do anything to 
welcome or entertain guests which will 
be unpleasant to him, even though to you 
it may seem an easy thing to do or say. 
Above all, never emphasize the fact that 
the child is not doing his part in enter- 
taining, for that always tends to make 
him more self-conscious and bashful. 
You will find it a help to your child to 
play shaking hands with him at home. 



WHEN WITH COMPANY 
EXAMPLE 1 

The maid brought in afternoon tea 
and Mrs. Raymond served it gracefully, 
chatting with the studied ease of a charm- 
ing hostess. The talk turned to her small 
daughter. 

" Yes, I think she looks a little like 
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me, but she is so bashful. I am deter- 
mined she shall get over it. She shall 
never be a wallflower I There she is now, 
I believe." 



Whonq Method 

There came a sound of the opening of 
a door, a whispered parley with the maid, 
then a muffled scurrying of small feet 
up the stairs. 

"Janet!" Mrs. Raymond's call was 
sweet, and appealing. 

No answer. 

" Janet, come to me immediately." 
The honeyed tone slid into sharpness. 

" Yes, mama," came a weak little voice 
from the hall above, and the footsteps 
slowly descended, bringing the seven- 
year-old to the doorway. 

*' Janet, I'm surprised that you should 
run away from my guests. Go to Mrs. 
Beck and say you are glad to see her." 

Coloring painfully, the child complied, 
stammering a broken greeting. 

" And now, Mrs. Cary." 
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Again the mechanical performance. ' 
Mrs. Raymond then motioned her to 
big chair; she took her seat, miserable 
and ill at ease, though not for long. Mrs. 
Beck strove to be politely interested in J 
her. 

" Do you play, dear? " she asked. 

Her mother supplemented the shake of J 
Janet's head. 

" No, but she knows a very sweet little ' 
poem. Repeat it for us, Janet." 

Confusion ran wild in the child's mind. 
The familiar hues were forgotten, her 
tongue grew thick, and her heart pounded 
painfully. 

" Janet, will you please do as I ask? " 

" I forget." 

" You know that piece too well to for- \ 
gel. Think!" 

Silence. 

"Is this disobedience, daughter?" 

The child could frame no defense. She \ 
stood mute. 

" Very well. You may go to your i 
room." 

Mrs. Raymond watched her leave in 
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chagrin and then spoke to her guests in 
icy annoyance. 

" Janet is simply impossible, but I've 
only just begun fighting her disobedi- 



EXAMPLE 2 

Mrs. Richardson was entertaining Mrs. 
White and Mrs. Hadley, The conversa- 
tion turned to the little daughter of the 
hostess. 

" I hope we may see her. Is she like 
you? " 

" A little, but you may judge for 
yourselves when she comes home from 
school. She's a wee bit shy, but you must 
forgive that." 



Right Method 

At the moment the front door opened 
and a shrill voice announced, " I'm home, 
mother I Where are you?" The child 
came to the door and the eager greeting 
was silenced by the sight of the guests. 
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Mrs. Richardson rose quickly, and 
crossing to her small daughter, kissed her 
warmly and slipped an arm ahout her 
shoulders. " You're just in time, sweet- 
heart. Will you help me serve chocolate 
to Mrs. White and Mrs. Hadley ? 
Ladies, this is my httle right-hand man, 
Pauline. I can never entertain quite per- 
fectly without her." 

And Pauline, busied with napkins and 
cups, smiled up at the callers timidly but 
socially, and fulfilled her duties with 
great care and not without interest. 
When the simple act of hospitality was 
finished and the plates carried out, she 
found a place by her mother's side within 
the protection of her arm, and tried to 
Usten. 

But Mrs. Richardson understood that 
wearisome task, and when young voices 
were heard outside, dismissed her lovingly 
with: " Run away and play now, Honey, 
and come and see Mrs. White and Mrs. 
Hadley again next time." 

And Pauline laughed a good-bye to all 
three and skipped away. 
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COMMENTS 

With Other Children 

See that your child becomes inter- 
ested in playing with other children by 
bringing about a common interest. He 
will enjoy the company of children even 
though he may not be wiUing to express 
his satisfaction. You should not com- 
mand your child to make known this 
pleasure to others but merely set the ex- 
ample yourself, thus suggesting that the 
child do the same. If your child ever 
comes to you to bury his head in your 
skirts, you should not scold or make any 
scene, but simply appear to pay no atten- 
tion to him. 



Speaking in Public 

You have probably heard people say 
tiiat the more often a child speaks be- 
fore other people, the more at ease it 
will become. This is not necessarily 
true. Qualities are strengthened by exer- 
cise, but the mere fact that a child is 
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speaking on his feet is no indication that 
the child is exercising courage. He may 
be exercising fear — extreme fear — his 
knees may be trembling; he may be in 
torture; and when he sits down, he will 
be no more ready to speak in public 
the next time than if he had not spoken 
this time. In other words, by this method 
a timid child may be getting practice in 
the habit of being embarrassed under 
those conditions. 

Each time your child speaks before 
other people and can associate any de- 
gree of pleasantness with the act, he re- 
ceives a good lesson in public speaking; 
each time he speaks and becomes embar- 
rassed to such an extent that he is uncom- 
fortable, he receives a lesson which wiU 
make it even more difficult for him to 
speak again. 

By making use of the suggestions we 
have given, you will have your child so 
trained that when he is old enough to 
speak at school, he will not be greatly em- 
barrassed. 



Speiakino at Schooi. 

Do not tell the child that you were al- 
ways afraid to speak in public, because 
this will only serve to increase his fear. 
You can help the child by giving him 
suggestions, such as always to relax the 
fingers when speaking; this will help to 
keep his entire body calm. After you 
have heard the child speak at school, con- 
gratulate him on his composure while he 
was on the platform. 

Always be sure that the child has 
memorized his selection some time before 
he attempts to give it at school. It is a 
good plan also to drill your child at home 
on his recitation, telling him which words 
to emphasize. This will help occupy 
his mind whUe speaking. He will re- 
member that you told him to emphasize 
certain words and this thought together 
with its execution will keep his mind 
away from fear. 
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Never Allow a Child to Anticipate 
Danger 

Let us say a child is afraid to stay at 
home without his parents. He may find 
out beforehand that his parents are go- 
ing to be away for a time, and unless his 
questions are answered reassuringly he 
will worry about it. When a child of this 
sort asks you when you will be back, do 
not give that painful answer, " Oh, I 
don't know." Say something definite. 
Say something that will reassure the 
child. If you do not know the exact 
time, tell him as nearly as you can. Say, 

" We intend to get back before " 

Then tell enthusiastically what you have 
planned for the child to do while you ate 
gone. 

Sensitiveness 

It is needless to say that some diil- 
dren are more sensitive than others. 
Some are hurt by just a single unkind 
word or even a look, and children of this 
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type are generally sensitive also to praise. 
If you have such a child, it is advised that 
you neither praise nor blame him unless 
it is necessary to teach some other trait. 
In that case, a little encouragement will 
go a long way. 

The reason overpraising a child is in- 
advisable is that it may result in haughty 
pride. The opposite extreme, or severity 
with the child would he even worse. 
Sternness must be absolutely avoided. 

PROBLEM 1 

" Our five-year-old daughter tries to 
keep herself hid whenever we have com- 
pany. How can we overcome her bash- 
fulness?" 



SOLUTION 
Your daughter very likely has 



had 



some unpleasant experience with visitors. 
To overcame this, begin by getting her 
interested in playing " Visiting " with 
you when alone. You can easily do this 
by letting her dress up in some old long 
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dress of yours and let her play the part 
of both visitor and hostess in turn. In 
this playful way, you can accustom her 
to different points in social custom, igno- 
rance of which very often is a cause of 
timidity. Play visiting several times be- 
fore you insist upon her taking any 
active part in entertaining company. 

It is a good idea always to help her 
out when visitors come by making little 
tactful expressions yourself when neces- 
sary. By being tactful is meant that 
you should put the emphasis upon some 
interesting play, activity or object apart 
from the little girl herself. It is exas- 
perating to have anyone ask her how old 
she is and a hundred other questions about 
herself, when she has her attention already 
too much on herself. See that the con- 
versation is kept on some interesting 
activity which fills her thought and makes 
her enjoy herself. 

Never under any circumstances sug- 
gest to your daughter how timid she is. 
Never make fun of her. This simply 
would give her the impression that you 
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do not understand her. Do not, on the 
other hand, talk about how brave she is. 
The better way is simply to put the 
whole emphasis upon the fun she will 
have or has had with some visitor. 

Appear at all times to be very much 
interested in visitors. Plan for their re- 
ception. Talk about the good time you 
will have with them beforehand. When 
the visitor comes, have your daughter 
bring in her most beautiful doll and doU 
clothes. Direct the talk yourself into 
proper channels. 

Remember, your daughter is going to 
watch you very closely. It therefore is 
essential for you to be calm and com- 
posed at all times when in company. Do 
not allow anything to excite you. Take 
your time. This really will mean more 
to your daughter than anything else. 

Some mothers make the mistake of try- 
ing to sympathize with their children by 
telling them they used to have the same 
trouble. But this suggestion does more 
harm than good. Simply don't talk 
about the bashful trait at all. 



The better way is to keep talking about . 
the positive idea of making others happy 
and having a good time while with them. 
Continue this plan and the habit of self- 
consciousness will gradually disappear. 

PROBLEM 2 

" My six-year-old son is an exceedingly I 
timid child. He wants to quit kinder- 
garten because the other boys tease him. 
What would you suggest?" 



SOLUTION 

Have your little six-year-old son tell 
you his experiences at kindergarten. 
Appear to be very much interested in 
everything that he relates. When he 
tells of some experience, show a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

In this way, get him into the habit of 
confiding things to you. Put the em- 
phasis upon interesting, wholesome 
thoughts about his kindergarten work. 
Whenever any point comes up in i" 



conversation relating to fear as, for ex- 
ample, fear of other boys teasing him, 
do not pass it oflf lightly and at the same 
time do not allow the child to get the 
impression that it is anything to worry 
about. 

I suggest that you talk to him some- 
what in this fashion : " Yes, yes, I re- 
member how the little hoys used to try to 
tease me when I was your size, and do 
you know what I did with them? Well, 
sir, I just laughed at them and do you 
know, they didn't want to tease me much 
after that? I don't know why they did- 
n't, but I guess it was because they didn't 
want to be laughed at." 

Pause at this point to let the child 
think it over a httle and see if he has 
any questions. Then continue like this: 
" Of course, if any of the boys had done 
anything to hurt me, I simply would have 
told my father about it and then the boys 
would not have bothered me any more — 
or I could have told the teacher and 
she would have attended to the boys." 
(At this point, turn down the corners of 
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your mouth, allow the lips to protrude and 
nod your head, as you say the next few 
words.) " But / never had any trouble. 
Little boys never hurt anybody. They 
simply like to have fun, so the best thing 
to do is just to laugh with them. That 
way, you see, you have just as much fun 
as they do." 

Change the subject in a natural way 
at this point. The next day, do not ask 
in particular whether the boys teased him 
because this would put unnecessary em- 
phasis upon the element of fear. Always 
let the subject arise naturally. 

Take this little fellow for pleasanl 
strolls as frequently as you can do so 
conveniently. On these walks, talk reas- 
suringly about various sights and situa- 
tions as you come across them. 

Since this child naturally has more of a 
nervous temperament than the average 
child, frequent association with some child 
of a little diflferent type would be a good 
thing. 

Some parents, instead of helping the 
child, actually make him more unhappy 



by telling him he ought to be ashamed to 
let other boys run over him. This simply 
causes him to confide less in his parents 
and certainly doesn't help his timidity. 

If some particular boy worries your 
child more than others, invite him to your 
home for a good time some afternoon and 
you can replace the fear by friendship. 



FEAR IN A CHILD OF OVER SEVEN 
YEARS 

Fear, like all emotions, may develop 
a habit, which, if not checked by the 
time a child is seven years old, grows 
into an obsession or " fixed idea " which 
affects his whole moral development, and 
rapidly becomes a matter for the physi- 
cian. A child over seven may never have 
outgrown his fear of the dark, thunder 
and lightning, strange sounds and sights. 
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FEAR OF THE DARK IN A CHILD OVEIl| 

SEVEN 



To aid 
darknexs. 



LESSON I 
Aim 
child to overcome fear 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

GrO with your child frequently for ; 
stroll in the dark. Do not call attention 
to the fact that you are walking in the 
dark. If you mention it at aU, connect 
your allusion with your remarks about 
the balmy night air, the cool breeze, the 
sky, the moon, the Milky Way, etc. In 
other words, let the child exercise his 
iinngination ui regard to those things 
which will associate pleasantness with 
darkness. 

If you have any pleasing story 
anytliing whatever to tell the child that ] 
will greatly interest him, reserve it for , 
one of your nightly strolls. You may 
wish to explain the most simple facts , 
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about the earth rolling over every twenty- 
four hours : " How fiiie a thing it is 
to thint the people in the other parts of 
the earth enjoy the warm sunlight that 
makes the grain and flowers grow. 

" Can you hear the httle whispers of 
the dear Uving things all around us? Let 
us try to think what makes them. . . . 
I hear a bird. . . . The train is puffing 
away off there in the distance. . . . 
There are the crickets, the frogs. ..." 

COMMENTS 

In dealing with a child of any age who 
is afraid of the dark, the best plan is to 
spend as much time as possible with him 
until he seems to be Fearless and has asso- 
ciated many pleasant experiences with 
darkness. 

In dealing with a child of any age who 
dreads darkness it is best to think out a 
series of pleasures only to be enjoyed in 
the night time — to watch for the moths, 
or night-blooming flora. He will thus by 
association of ideas derive actual pleasure 
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from thinking of the dark as a time rich I 
in multiplying experience. 

As a natural outcome of the method 
recommended, children can be readily 
taught to seek for desired articles in the 
dark, without demanding that a light be 
furnished. This is not only good train- 
ing, but extraordinarily convenient in 
times of emergency. 

FEAR OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING] 

For a child over seven years of age 
it has been found an excellent plan to 
sit in a room with the child while it is 
thundering and lightening outside, and 
guess as to the number of seconds before 
it will thunder again. Basing your judg- 
ment upon the fact that each flash of 
lightning is followed in a few seconds 
by thimder, you can make an estimate as 
to the exact number of seconds after each 
flash. For example, say, " I guess it will 
thunder in five seconds — one, two, three, 
four, five — see, what did I tell you? Now 
you guess on the next one." 
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After you have guessed several times 
correctly, then say, " Do you want me to 
tell you how you can be sure when it is 
going to thunder ? " After the child indi- 
cates that he wants to know, tell him all 
you can about it. First, explain that 
hearing thunder after it has lightened is 
just like hearing a gun after you see 
the smoke fly out of the barrel at a dis- 
tance. Sight travels faster than sound. 
So the length of time between the light- 
ning and the thunder indicates how near 
the lightning is. Therefore, if the thun- 
der and lightning are not practically 
simultaneous, it means that there is no 
danger. 

Tell the child also that when the light- 
ning is prolonged, the thunder will be 
" stretched out," so that one can predict 
in that case that in a few seconds a clap 
of thunder will start which will be long 
and rumbling. 

The method outhned keeps the child's 
mind occupied with the interesting activ- 
ity of " making guesses," and the more 
often he associates pleasant experiences 
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with thunder and lightning, the less afraid 
will he become. 



FEAR OF WATER 

To dispel an older child's fear of water, 
one must make it possible for him to play- 
in the water as much as possible, espe- 
cially with other children. Make or buy 
him a sail-boat, a raft on which he can 
play he has been rescued ; if possible, 
interest him in a motor-boat, the ma- 
chinery of which will be a " drawing- 
card." Teach your child or arrange to 
have him taught to swim as early as pos- 
sible; this is the surest way to drive 
away his fear of water. Confidence in 
himself will displace every misgiving he 
may have previously had for his own 
safety in water. 

FEAR OP PEOPLE 

Fear of people in an older child is 
based upon self-consciousness. To teach 
him not to be afraid of persons he has 
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never seen before, distract his attention 
for a moment or two from them, by di- 
recting it toward another person with 
whom he is familiar. This lesson is based 
upon the principle of substitution, a 
fundamental precept in child training. 

The following example will illustrate 
this point: a mother unconsciously used 
a positive method to destroy her child's 
fear of her father. 



EXAMPLE 

When Mrs. Carson's husband was 
brought home after a horrible accident, 
she looked with concern at her little ten- 
year-old daughter. 

" Perhaps," she said to herself, " if I 
give her a part of the burden to bear, 
she may overcome that. I think he 
frightened her when she was little and she 
does not get over it." 

At the first suggestion from the mother 
that she was to share the nursing, Annie 
shrank back. Her face paled, but she 
attacked the dreaded task bravely. 
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One evening, a week later, Mrs. Car- 
son lifted her daughter to her knee as the 
two sat before the fire in the front room. 

" You've waited upon papa this week 
like a real, L'ttle nurse. You bathed bis 
head, and rubbed his hands, ..." 

The child buried her face in her 
mother's bosom. " Yes, mother, I did. 
Mother, may I tell you what I think?" 

" Yes, darling." 

" You know when father would come 
home — and shout so at us both — I was so 
afraid of him— I wanted to run away. 
And I've always been so glad he didn't 
come home often. It seemed hke heaven 
when you and I were here alone. But, 
when he was coming, I used to say, even 
when I was very Uttle, ' Now the bad 
place is coming, and heaven's going 
away.' And when he came all of a sud- 
den, I could hardly keep from scream- 
ing." 

'■ This afternoon," said mother softly, 
" I heard you laughing with your 
father." 
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" Why, mother, it was funny. Father 
began to shout, and I pretended that I 
was his mother, and wouldn't let him ; and 
what do you think he said? — that it made 
him feel better, as it does pussy when 
she spits. I couldn't help laughing. 
Mother, do you know ..." 

"What, dearest? " 

" I — I heUeve that I shan't be afraid 
of father any more." 

PROBLEM 

" Our daughter is now eighteen years 
old and is extremely self-conscious. Can 
you give me any helpful suggestion at 
this late date? " 

SOLUTION 

First, let us enumerate some of the 
causes of self -consciousness. Of course, 
apart from the ordinary causes, we have 
in this case the habit already developed 
which might be considered the primary 
cause of embarrassment in any particular 
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situation. But at the same time certain 
other causes play their part. For ex- 
ample, to talk about the pecuharity, un- 
less in an exceedingly tactful way, would 
make matters worse. To eat a heavy 
meal or especially to eat meat or take 
any large quantity of warm tea or cof- 
fee, at or before a formal gathering of 
any sort, would make it easy for your 
daughter to become red in the face and 
this would tend to make her still more 
embarrassed. To pay attention to your 
daughter for any reason would tend to 
embarrass her. To have unfamiliar 
guests before her, without others famiUar 
to her who can carry on the conversation, 
would be an unpleasant experience for 
her. 

Sometimes a girl of this age feels that 
her apparel is not standard in some par- 
ticular and this causes embarrassment. 
Oftentimes a girl becomes embarrassed 
and feels self-conseious because she can- 
not think of anything interesting to say 
to bear her share in the conversation. She 
hears someone else tell an interesting 



story and she feels that she would get 
along all right, too, if only she had as 
much experience as the other girl and 
knew so many stories. Girls often are 
not given enough opportunity to mingle 
in company, with the result that, when 
they do have the opportunity, they do not 
feel so much at ease as those who are in 
company more. 

The thing for you to do is to study 
each of these possible causes and see to it 
that each is removed in so far as it is pos- 
sible. 

It is not enough that your daughter 
be given opportunity to practice being in 
company. The following important point 
must be observed. The experience must 
be pleasant. If an experience in com- 
pany seems very unpleasant, it is pos- 
sible that the next experience will he 
harder instead of easier, due to the pre- 
vious unpleasant experience. 

I think it would be a good idea if 
your daughter could enter some new 
activity of some sort — something that 
would be absorbingly interesting, so that 
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her mind would be occupied in a whole- 
some way and so that she would have 
something to say about the things which 
interest her when she is in company. 
Perhaps a gymnasium class, if you have 
one in your town, would help. It would 
be an excellent idea to put her into a 
mixed class under a good director. This 
semi-formal activity with jolly boys and 
girls would help her a great deal in over- 
coming her habit of self-consciousness. 
If she can enter some new activity, she 
should be on the lookout for interesting 
experiences which she can relate. En- 
courage her in relating these experiences 
with enthusiasm. 

I do not know how you are situated 
or what relatives or friends you have 
away from your city, hut I have an inter- 
esting case here on record of a girl of 
eighteen years who was so extremely self- 
conscious and bashful that when her 
father requested her to go to the door 
when company came, she would open the 
door clear back almost against the wall, 
leaving herself hiding behind it. This 
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was an extreme case, but it was entirely 
cured. Just after the girl graduated 
from high school, her father allowed her 
to go on a visit in another state. There 
was a girl in the home who became a most 
loved and jolly companion. Whenever a 
young man asked to accompany her to 
church, she could not say, " Wait till I 
ask father." She had to say " yes " or 
" no " for herself, and in every way she 
was put on her own resources. She told 
me she had never laughed so much in her 
life as she did during those two or three 
weeks, and when she came back home she 
felt like a different person. Her health 
was improved, she had acquired the habit 
in the new environment of laughing, of 
having a jolly time and of talking enthu- 
siastically. She felt more independent, 
and in reporting her case to me she 
stated that she had not been troubled 
with self-consciousness since. 
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ANXIETY AND WORRY 

Anxiety and worry are types of fear. 
They react upon the individual in a simi- 
lar way because they are prolonged fear, 
not of an immediate dire consequence, 
but of a future loss. 

Natltee of Anxtety 

Anxiety is based upon the supposition 
that a given set of circumstances forebode 
a disastrous outcome. The judgment 
may be correct, the expectation may be 
actually realized, and the misfortune a 
reality. In such a circumstance, a cer- 
tain degree of anxious thought is reason- 
able and uncondemned. But when a 
child exaggerates his forecasts and be- 
comes deeply anxious and thoroughly up- 
set with worries, his case demands paren- 
tal attention. Let us speak of anxiety 
of this more intense sort. It is always 
traceable to the child's opinion on some 
fact, no doubt; the child's interpretation 
of the circumstance may be incorrect; at 
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all events by some small aspect of the 
matter the emotion of fear is kindled, 
permeating the child's entire thought. 
Anxiety is then an excess of a legitimate 
interest in the future. 

The following story illustrates the true 
nature of worry. A farmer foresaw he 
was about to lose a fine colt. He was 
very anxious about it because he knew it 
would develop into a splendid horse if he 
could save it. However, after doing ail 
that he could to prolong its hfe, the colt 
died. Two days after, the man, who was 
a cool-headed person of sober judgment, 
said: "My common sense and judgment 
tell me not to give the colt a thought 
and above all not to worry because it does 
not do one particle of good, but I worry 
and I can't help it." 



Remedies for Worry 

There are two important points bear- 
ing upon this subject to consider when 
training your child. First, since even an 
adult cannot help worrying when there is 
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anything of importance to worry about, 
you should make it your business to 
guard your child against hearing things 
which will cause anxiety and worry. It 
is a great mistake to talk in the presence 
of small, imaginative children about bur- 
glars and disasters of various sorts on 
sea and land, such as great fires and 
floods. 

While these topics are hurtful if dis- 
cussed in detail, a far greater amount of 
harm is done by thoughtless parents who 
talk about the torture endured in the den- 
tist's chair, the " horrors " practiced in 
hospitals and the carelessness of physi- 
cians. 

The child should be trained to look 
upon the dentist and doctor as friends, 
the hospital and sanitarium as beneficent 
institutions. Death and disaster should 
not be topics of conversation in the home. 
A certain father of Httlo children said 
to his wife on the death of his mother in 
his own house, " We must so conduct our- 
selves as to leave no blighting thoughts 
of death in the minds of our children." 
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Guard carefully against the child's 
hearing what may cause untold misery in 
the future. The contemplation of suffer- 
ing means much more to a child than it 
does to you. The child does not reason 
much. What we may easily forget may 
be very hard to erase from the mind of a 
child. Remember, the thought of suffer- 
ing or loss may cause him future as well 
as present worry. 

By all means you must not laugh 
at or ignore a child who is worrying; 
you must sympathize with him. Chil- 
dren " take things to heart," as we say- 
When, therefore, the child has something 
that causes him to worry because he can- 
not reason as you can, nothing could be 
more logical than that you give him the 
benefit of your own reason which keeps 
you from worrying about this particular 
thing. For example, if your child acci- 
dentally finds out about a case of suffer- 
ing and death in a hospital, tell him of 
the thousands who received lasting bene- 
fit from treatment there. Often a child 
learns that some of his ancestors died 
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from cancer or consumption and he gets 
the idea from parents or others that the 
same disease may prove fatal to him. 
This has a depressing influence upon the 
child and is greatly opposed to his well- 
being. 

Child Does Not Appeae Attentitb 
Do not let a child deceive you. He is 
sometimes very keen. Often, to all ap- 
pearances, he is paying no attention to 
a conversation, but in reahty he is hearing 
every word of it. Especially should you 
be careful when a child's mind is not 
much concentrated upon his play with 
other children. He is very likely drink- 
ing in everything he can possibly under- 
stand. This is perfectly natural. By 
noticing children very carefully, you will 
sometimes find that a child will pretend 
to have his attention concentrated else- 
where when an adult in the midst of a 
conversation turns his head sideways to 
see if the child is hearing, but will again 
Usten carefully when he finds that he is 
unobserved. 
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A child may be anxious about the wel- 
fare of others. This state of mind can 
be remedied either by showing that there 
is no ground for worry or by substituting 
some other topic of tbou^t. 



EXAMPLE 

*' Good-bye, Barbara. Be a good girl 
while I'm gone." 

" Good-bye, mother." And Mrs. 
Brotherton left her daughter to do an 
errand in the city. 

For years this highly imaginative child 
had worked herself into a state of worry 
(now chronic) whenever her mother had 
occasion to be away from home longer 
than usual. 

As the hour when Mrs. Brotherton 
was due home would approach, Barbara 
would more visibly show her anxiety, 
until, if for any reason her mother did 
not come, she would crouch on the stairs 
and burying her head in her arms, would 
remain in this posture until her mother 
came in. 
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No one ever interfered; nothing was 
said either by the child, mother or grand- 
mother (who lived with them) as to the 
cause of such actions. Instead, they were 
passively accepted. 

" I shall probably not be home very 
early," Mrs. Brotherton had said to her 
mother as she was leaving. 

Foreseeing another brooding spell, the 
child's grandmother decided to try to 
master Barbara's tendency to worry. 

She telephoned a neighbor mother and 
friend: " May Barbara take care of your 
young daughter this afternoon? Mrs. 
Brotherton has gone to the city and I am 
going to try to take Barbara's mind oflf 
her mother's absence by keeping her 
busy." 

'The young mother replied in an appre- 
ciative tone, " I shall be more than glad 
to be relieved of my charge for a few 
hours." 

When Barbara returned from school 
that afternoon, her grandmother said, 
" Barbara, this is a beautiful afternoon 
to take care of Mrs. Calvert's baby. 
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You remember you told her you wanted 
to do so sometime this week." 

" All right," came the quick reply. 

So taken up was she with the amuse- 
ment of the small child, she forgot, or 
rather had no time to think of her 
mother's delay. 

Instead, she was deeply interested in 
telling the little one a story when Mrs. 
Brotherton came in. 



Business Affairs 

Children should have opportunity to 
share in the discussion of the plans of 
the family regarding change of residence 
or occupation; such projects as sug- 
gested recreations and entertainments 
should be taken up wherever possible in 
the family council. This caution, how- 
ever, is necessary. Parental anxieties 
are not to be thrown off onto young 
shoulders. A mother can easily be over- 
anxious about her husband who is a 
railroad employee and induce the little 
daughter's worries to become chronic. 
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Moving-time is a period of stress for 
all concerned. " How shall we get along 
without fresh milk?" "Will the fur- 
nace keep us warm ? " " There is no 
place for a boy's room." " Will he be 
lonesome?" All these are seed thoughts 
of immediate worries and of future dis- 
satisfaction. 

SuPEKSTinON 

We name an absurd belief relative to 
the supernormal, superstition. We are 
interested in superstitions only in so far 
as they lead to worry. It should be well 
noted by all parents that the religious 
atmosphere of the home quickly per- 
meates the thinking of a growing child. 
The dangers that attend life in this world 
(not to speak of hfe beyond the grave) 
are easily learned from conversation in 
the home. If the religious element is 
emphasized in such a way that supersti- 
tious fear is enkindled, a child may suffer 
tortures unknown to the adult mind. 

False beliefs are picked up at unsus- 
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pected moments. A fireside story may 
implant any of these or of a hundred 
other similar notions: that a black cat 
walking across the yard is a sign of ill- 
luck; that a mirror broken means dis- 
aster for seven years; that a horseshoe 
will bring good luck ; that Friday and the 
number thirteen are unlucky. 

It seems impossible to prevent the 
handing down of these superstitious be- 
liefs from age to age. Parents can do 
no less than to make no mention of these 
notions with any show of confidence in 
them, or to scorn them when introduced 
by others. There will always be a large 
number of untrained minds whose credu- 
lity leads them to nourish old wives' 
fables, but weU-informed parents can 
maintain a steady attitude of resistance, 
warding ofi' superstitious fears from their 
children. 



Jeannette, six years of age, trained in 
I home where religious matters were 
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freely discussed, fastened upon a ::hance 
remark she overheard, that for one single 
sin a person deserved eternal punish- 
ment. Her heart was completely sub- 
merged in despair as she said, " I will 
never pray to God any more. He's got 
an awful burning-place where he puts 
wicked people." Her sobs and terror 
were painful to witness. " I don't love 
God any more, mother — he hates us when 
we do the 'teeniest little sin and wants 
to punish us for it. I don't want to love 
God." 

Mother gently and firmly wooed back 
to calmness her troubled daughter, say- 
ing: 

" Do you believe that mother and 
father love you always ; that we are never 
going to let you get away from a place 
in our hearts ? " 

After a childish reiteration of the old 
fear, mother continued: 

" Mother loves and cares for you, no 
matter what happens; mother loves and 
trusts in God always. If I do wrong I 
ask God to forgive me and then I repeat 
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Grod's words, ' I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee,' ' I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love.' " 

" I don't want to love God ; he hates 
wicked people," said the daughter with 
somewhat less vigor. 

" But, daughter, you trust me, don't 
you, as we lie here together on the bed? 
Can't you say to yourself, ' Mother al- 
ways loves me. Mother always loves 
me'? Try it." 

" Yes, mother, I can. ' Mother al- 
ways loves me.' " 

" Well then, remember God is saying, 
' I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.' " 

" ' I have loved thee with an everlast- 
ing love.' " These words the tired little 
soul repeated a few times, nestling closer 
to her mother's side as the tears dried on 
her cheek. In just a few moments sleep 
came, and the heart of the child found its 
rest. 

Thus far in this volume we have been 
discussing traits of character in which 
self-control is intimately involved. Cry- 
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ing, anger, and ill-temper, quanelii 
teasing, bullying and fighting, and fears* 
can be remedied only as the virtue of 
self-control is strongly developed. 

The program of character building 
must take note of these types of misbe- 
havior which all children exhibit. In each 
case desirable instincts have prompted 
unsocial acts. The procedure recom- 
mended has made a clear distinction be- 
tween misdeeds and natural impulses 
which can be wisely directed. 

No awakened parent need long for 
power to remake the instinctive elements 
of human nature. His task is to train 
the child to govern his instinctive im- 
pulses. The kind of actions and the de- 
gree of surrender to impulse are the mat- 
ters calling for grave concern. 

All undesirable emotions, then, are I 
best avoided by cultivation of self-con- 
trol; self-control being attained very 
largely by presenting an object to the 
child's attention so as to displace the 
thoughts that habitually arouse undesir- 
able emotions. 
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When in the midst of a " brain storm " 
in a child's emotional life, the greatest 
caution is necessary if one shall not from 
over-haste adopt the method of forcible 
repression. The emotions of a child are 
extraordinarily difficult to control by a 
direct method. Let us fix firmly in our 
minds that we are to teach self-control 
by a positive constructive course of 
training. 

The reaction upon the character of 
some well-directed efforts at controlling 
the emotions is far more noteworthy and 
morally valuable than the results of any 
repressive scheme of child training. In 
order that the better kind of training 
for the emotional life may be more fully 
expounded, we advance to a discussion 
of the positive virtues known as persever- 
ance, courage and sympathy. 
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